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SCIENTIFIC THEORIES AND PSYCHIC 
RESEARCH.* 


BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Two very recent articles have discussed some of the metaphysical 
theories of matter and the subject of psychic research. One of the 
articles is in the Unpopular Review for April-June and the other 
in the Harvard Theological Review. ‘The former is an unsigned 
article dealing mainly with the theories of Poincaré and Sir Oliver 
Lodge. The latter is by Professor Edwin W. Hall, Professor of 
Physics in Harvard University. In both the spiritistic theories of 
Sir Oliver Lodge receive attention and, apparently at least, in both 
the attempt is to discredit Sir Oliver Lodge’s views on psychic 


* The present paper was written for the Harvard Theological Review 
for a purpose indicated by the discussion. The editors feared that it 
would make a discussion in the Review necessary and they wished to 
avoid that contingency. It is therefore published here. 
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matters where he is not an expert authority by rejection of his 
physical theories where he is an authority. There is no attempt in 
either article to discuss spiritistic problems with anything like the 
directness or thoroughness that they require. The suppressed ridi- 
cule for them by the writers and the probability that certain classes 
will accept the views of such writers as more or less ex cathedra 
makes it worth while to take some note of the views expressed 
by them. 

The writer of the article in the Unpopular Review first directs 
his criticisms against Poincaré who had started as a scientific man 
and landed in an attempt to find the philosophic bases of science. He 
constructed a metaphysics of science which outdoes many of the 
speculations of the theological ages for audacity and paradox. The 
critic of them shows the spirit of scepticism which has been the 
destroyer of many other types of metaphysics. It is probable that 
the writer seizes the weaker positions of Poincaré, but Poincaré is 
to blame for that, if he permits any weak points in his armor. It is 
curious to find modern scientific men, after they had achieved so 
many victories either without metaphysics or against them, returning 
to that field, claiming that the science itself requires it. While the 
present writer thinks that there is a place for metaphysics in all fields 
of human investigation he does not think that they condition any 
scientific inquiry whatever and he appreciates quite fully the sceptical 
spirit in which the writer of the article in the Unpopular Review 
attacks the metaphysics of Poincaré. It is a healthy sign to see the 
scientific man insisting on clear conceptions and the priority of 
facts to any philosophic constructions which a man may propose. 
Metaphysics are not good because it is legitimate to have them 
somewhere. They must reflect and reflect only the facts which 
predetermine them. Anything beyond that is at least in danger of 
being imaginative speculation. 

Poincaré and a group of scientific men that include even Sir J. J. 
Thompson make a great deal of the ether as an explanation of all 
the phenomena of nature, through its supposed explanation of matter. 
Sir Oliver Lodge is not behind in this use of it and extends its 
meaning into the theological conception of God. Not satisfied with 
the facts of matter these men proceed to analyze it into atoms first 
and then the atoms into ions and electrons which they regard as 
etherial constituents. The senses reveal no such realities any more 
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than they reveal atoms, and yet these metaphysical physicists maintain 
the absolute necessity of the ether hypothesis and treat it as suffi- 
ciently proved to apply it to the explanation of other phenomena 
than those which were supposed to require it. With the details of 
this doctrine, however, we have nothing to do in this article. What 
is interesting is the application of the sceptical knife to this system 
of metaphysics right in the field of science itself. It follows the 
true genius of science in demanding that it live up to its original 
claim to be concerned with facts primarily and only secondarily 
with philosophy. ‘There is too much of a tendency in the human 
race to claim unlimited freedom in the construction of metaphysics 
and it has been the healthy function of science to clip the wings 
of metaphysical fancies and to bring to the earth the wild flights 
of Icarus. 

The same author then attacks Sir Oliver Lodge for the scope 
he gives to the ether as an explanation of the physical phenomena 
of the cosmos. The controversy seems to be between the advocates 
of “ Continuity ” and those of “ Discontinuity ” in the universe, the 
former representing some form of Monism and the latter some form 
of Pluralism, to use the terms of current philosophy. The author 
shows that Sir Oliver Lodge’s views on immortality depend, to some 
extent at least, upon this metaphysical theory, and he concedes that, 
if Sir Oliver Lodge had resorted to the analogy of the “ continuity 
of the existence of matter and energy”, the indestructibility and 
conservation of energy, as the basis for a hope, he might have gone 
with him that far, but to make it depend on the all consuming 
possibilities of ether he repudiates in toto. 

The present writer would agree with the sceptic about the 
metaphysics of the ether and it seems to him here that the weakness 
of Sir Oliver Lodge’s position is and has been in his relying upon 
facts to prove survival and then attempting to defend the belief 
on metaphysics, which, to the present writer, can never prove any- 
thing. They may explain some things, but they can never prove 
them. This assumes also that the ether hypothesis is beyond ques- 
tion. But this is not so sure. The corpuscular theory has as good 
standing as the ether hypothesis. Neither may be true, but it is 
certain that we are not in a position to be dogmatic about the ether, 
especially in any such sense as would enable us to explain anything 
but undulatory phenomena. The original demand for it was to 
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explain the velocity of light and the same demand was extended to 
heat, magnetism and electricity when they were adjudged to be 
vibratory in nature. But the reanimation of the corpuscular theory 
of. these phenomena removes the necessity of that inference until 
we can wholly set aside the corpuscular view. In any case, grant the 
ether proved to exist, it would require a separate set of facts to 
link intelligence with it and, until we had reason to believe that the 
same thing was required to account for consciousness that accounts 
for heat, light, and electricity, we should not have any right to 
press the ether with any degree of positiveness into the service of 
spiritistic theories. It may be true, but it remains to supply the 
evidence. 

The critic of Sir Oliver Lodge says that science must deal with 
material things. There are several criticisms possible of this con- 
tention. The first is that all depends on your definition of “ science ”. 
If you choose to define its nature and method by material phenomena 
you may do so, but that would not in the least imply anything that 
shuts out the consideration of spirits from human inquiry. It would 
only be a confession that “science” was not the basis of human 
beliefs on many questions. If you thus narrow the interests of 
investigation “science” will have very little importance for man- 
kind in its best estate and you will have no means for antagonizing 
or refuting other inquiries of any kind. You deliberately shut out 
your right to pass judgment upon them and yet you try to set up 
denials and authorities against the most important of human inter- 
ests. Further, if you concede the existence of ether to explain 
physical phenomena of any kind, you are bound to show how :t 
can be matter after excluding from it the fundamental properties 
by which you define the nature of matter; namely, inertia, impene- 
trability and gravity, none of which are found in the ether. On 
the other hand, if you extend this wider conception of matter to 
the ether, you have no possible antithesis to matter, and spirit might 
be one of its forms, so that spiritistic theories might be brought 
into the scope of “ science ’’, tho limiting it to the study of “ matter ”. 
All we want in physical science is clear thinking and not equivocal 
metaphysics. The trouble is that each man tries to limit the meaning 
of the term “ science” to his own particular field and fails to see 
that it is method and not subject matter that determines the nature 
of science. Every attempt to limit its meaning to matter in the old 
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sense—and the new and wider sense includes all that antiquity 
meant by spirit—only avails to make men believe that it has little 
importance for the really great values of human life and this limita- 
tion unambiguously excludes it from the first place in the determina- 
tion of human beliefs. Being method in the present writer’s con- 
ception of it, the present writer insists that it shall be the first 
arbiter of legitimate beliefs and he can find some point of view for 
discussing the problems of psychic research in a rational way. There 
can be no antagonisms or rival authorities between independent fields 
of human interest. 

When we come to the article in the Harvard Theological Review 
we have a known person to deal with, Professor Edwin H. Hall, 
Rumford Professor of Physics, Harvard University. This is no 
advantage in the discussion, but it enables us to avoid circumlocu- 
tion in our references. The paper is directly concerned with Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s address on “ Continuity” before the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. He devotes a few pages to 
animadversions on Sir Oliver Lodge’s belief in survival after death. 

I am not going to take up any of Professor Hall’s remarks about 
physics and the theories in that field. They are wholly irrelevant 
to the problem of the psychic researcher, even tho they may be 
connected in some way with the ultimate solution of spiritual issues. 
A man may investigate Mathematics without having anything to do 
with Physics, and certain problems of Physics may be discussed 
without concerning ourselves with Mathematics, tho the two fields 
may touch at certain points where Mathematics are necessary. It 
is the same with psychic matters. Whatever we establish in psychics 
must not conflict with Physics, but they do not in any sense 
depend on Physics as pursued in the laboratory, tho we may some 
day discover a borderland territory where the two meet. But all 
this aside, the main interest here is the general spirit of Professor 
Hall’s criticism. It is an effort to show that Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
theories of the ether and “ Continuity” are not so assured as he 
would have us believe. To put it in logical terms, he endeavors to 
show that the major premise of Sir Oliver Lodge in the assertion 
of survival, so far as it is included in physical doctrines, is debatable. 

This is a perfectly legitimate mode of attack and my sympathies 
are so far with Professor Hall, tho not caring a penny whether the 
theories of either Continuity or Discontinuity go up or down, that I 
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should not care to say a defensive word for Sir Oliver Lodge on 
any of the theories of Physics. I have said enough in the remarks 
on the Unpopular Review article to show how I feel about the 
relation of Physics to our problem and I need not repeat in discussing 
Professor Hall’s paper. I should agree that we should not invoke 
physical speculations for proof in the question of survival. We 
may invoke them, perhaps, as ad hominem arguments against deny- 
ing the possibility of survival, but we cannot use them to prove it. 
It is the misfortune of Sir Oliver Lodge’s address that it gives 
the impression of linking the question of a soul and its destiny too 
closely with the metaphysics of Physics. No doubt his own mind 
seeks a unity in the two fields, but that is not the first question 
with the scientific man, and it might be contended that he was 
simply availing himself of his position to utilize the respect paid 
by the British Association in electing him to its Presidency to per- 
sonally avow his beliefs on the subject. Indeed the address so states 
his belief tho not the motive in giving it. I happen to know that he 
discussed with himself and some friends the propriety of saying any- 
thing about his belief, but decided for the affirmative, not because it 
was especially relevant to the physical doctrine of “ continuity ”, save 
in a wider meaning than that employed by physicists generally, 
but because it was an opportunity to test his audience and the public 
regarding their attitude toward the subject. I was present myseli 
at the meeting, as an Honorary Delegate from the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and talked with some of 
the English members of the British Association and they quite 
uniformly expressed the desire to hear Sir Oliver Lodge come out on 
the subject of psychic research. The reception which the audience 
gave it could not be mistaken and that audience was made up of 
scientific men and women, those on the platform being of the 
highest rank. 

This, of course, does not establish the relevance of his utterance 
on the subject, but it does show how the scientific public felt about 
the general question and it did much to enforce the consideration of 
it in quarters that have been very chary about it. The present 
writer would agree, however, that the proper consideration of it is 
outside the field of Physics altogether, and if we keep in mind that 
it was lugged in, so to speak, to test the feeling of scientific men and 
to enforce its respectability, we shall not have either to defend or 
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to criticize Sir Oliver Lodge’s theory about survival. The present 
writer also does not find it necessary for him to favor or oppose any 
theories of Physics in order to discuss the problem of psychic 
research. He believes that Physics has no more to do with psychic 
research than it has with Logic, Epistemology or Ethics. Physics 
affords no presumptions either for or against survival, unless we 
broaden the scope of its inquiries into the nature and relationships 
of consciousness, which it has never been willing to undertake. 

Consequently the subject which must receive attention here is 
Professor Hall’s animadversions on the work of psychic research. 
After quoting with entire approval of its humility and temper that 
part of Sir Oliver Lodge’s address which is occupied with his belief 
in survival, Professor Hall intimates that he is going to give the 
readers of the Harvard Theological Review “ some presentation 
and examination of the evidence which has led to the conviction so 
impressively uttered.” He then devotes four pages of the review 
to this question. He speaks of having read the Reports of Dr. 
Hodgson, Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor James, and Mr. Myers, and 
then quotes one little fact only in fragments in illustration ! 

No doubt he could plead lack of space in the review, but don’t 
talk about an “examination of the evidence” if that is the way 
it is to be “ examined”. To say nothing of the volumes summarizing 
the Society’s work, there are nearly thirty volumes of the Society’s 
Proceedings on which it bases its conclusions, not the integrity of 
any single fact, much less the one which Professor Hall garbles in 
the quotation. There are sixteen volumes of the American Society’s 
Proceedings and Journal, whether good or bad, that will have to 
be taken into account in that examination. 

The author pleads for his right to speak about the subject on 
the ground that he was once an active member of the old American 
Society “ for a year or two after its foundation in 1884, and for a 
time conducted much of its correspondence.” But he became “ con- 
vinced that there was no prospect of valuable discoveries ” in that 
field and gave up the work. If he had spent twenty years in the 
subject and in Psychology, not Physics, he might have had a defence 
for his attitude here. But for the very reason that Physics, as 
pursued today, is not qualified to pass judgment of psychological 
phenomena, we may insist on the entire irrelevance of the writer’s 
comments on the problem of survival. His remarks about the 
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psychics and their intelligence, implying that normal knowledge 
might account for the facts, wholly ignores the fact that those who 
guaranteed the facts were able to show that normal knowledge of 
facts not due to chance coincidence or guessing wags impossible. If 
you had only the one fact to account for, the garbled fact of the 
writer, it might be different. We might believe anything rather 
than believe in survival on such a single fact. It is the selective 
unity of large masses of facts that determines it, not the invulner- 
ability of any single fact. Indeed, if Mrs. Piper were the only case 
in history in which said phenomena occurred we, might well suspend 
our judgment upon the whole issue. Mrs. Piper’s work only 
demonstrated that the alleged phenomena of the Spiritualists could 
be established beyond normal explanation, and then it was the 
convergent experience of the race, from savages down, that tells 
the story. 

But it is Professor Hall’s remark near the end of his article 
that betrays his entire misconception of the whole problem, not 
only in the mind of Sir Oliver Lodge, but also in the minds of all 
scientific psychic researchers. I quote it here so that I may more 
intelligently discuss it and the problem which is our excuse for this 
article. 


“What revelations of spiritual import and inspiration may not 
sometime reach us through the avenues which he and his co-workers 
in this undertaking are striving to open, I shall not here venture to 
predict; but so far as the matter thus far received goes, even if 
we accept the interpretation which the investigators themselves 
put upon it, I find it the opposite of cheering. The impression which 
I get of the present condition of Myers, if I take the ‘ messages’ at 
their face value, is that of a dismal state of separation, exile, or 
incarceration, as one pleases, but in either case not an existence 
to be desired for one’s self or for one’s fellows.” 


This quotation is the whole crux of Professor Hall’s position. 
He does not like the kind of existence which he thinks the evidence 
indicates, and he also totally misrepresents both the “ interpretation 
of the investigators ” and the nature of the life supposedly indicated 
by the “ evidence ”. 

In the first place, suppose the life is one of “ separation, exile, 
or incarceration ”, what has that to do with the problem. Suppose 
the evidence points to that, are we not forced to admit it? I cannot 
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reject the existence of a thing because its nature is as described. 
It may be hell, for all that the scientific man knows or cares. He 
will have to accept it if the evidence proves it. No amount of 
conjuring with your dislikes will disprove a fact. Our desires have 
nothing to do with the subject, any more than they have with the na- 
ture of the moon or the stars. We have to accept what astronomy 
says about solar and stellar bodies, tho it disillusions our poetical 
ideas about them. Mr. Dickinson, in his Ingersoll Lecture on Immor- 
tality discussed merely the desirability of a future life, when he 
should have instead raised the question of fact. Our desires have 
nothing to do with establishing our convictions. Facts may require 
us to admit this “separation, exile, or incarceration”, whatever 
these terms mean in this connection, or the elanguescence of 
Immanuel Kant, the gradual sinking into annihilation, or any form 
of degeneration of consciousness, but our desires will have nothing 
to do with either the affirmation or denial of it. We must accept 
the verdict of science, however painful it may be. That, indeed, is 
the Stoical virtue of the scientific man. All these objections to 
survival based on the dislike of the life really or apparently indicated 
by the facts are relics of the age of religious emotion which it is 
supposed the physicist has escaped. A%sthetics and respectability 
are their base, not science. It is inexcusable in a man who claims 
to be scientific. The lay mind may be pardoned this misunderstand- 
ing of the problem, but the scientist never. 

Moreover Professor Hall, if he had really studied all the facts 
and theories advanced by psychic researchers, would have found 
that there is as yet no evidence for his view of that life as one 
of “separation, exile, or incarceration”. Quite the contrary is 
proved by it, if anything is proved. Nothing is more insisted on 
by those claiming to prove their identity than the fact that it is a 
social life of a very advanced kind and their representation of it is 
very much better than that which most people would give of the ~ 
present life, which is the only standard of comparison that the 
author under review has. But those representations remain to be 
proved, as the statements are not verifiable by the living—a very 
important thing in a scientific endeavor—and cannot be accepted on 
their own credentials. If we had the means for adequate experi- 
ment on such a question much light could easily be thrown upon 
the issue by cross references, but the public will not aid in the 
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investigation. It prefers, with soi disant scientific men, to raise 
irrelevant objections to the facts and conclusions. Besides this, 
the primary question is not at all what such a life is, but whether 
consciousness survives in any form at all. You who are looking 
for “revelations of spiritual import” wholly forget that this is 
not the primary scientific problem. If you will help us to determine 
the fact of survival we shall show you something of the nature 
of it by further investigations. Columbus had to prove that there 
was a new world, before he could show that there was gold in it. 

There is another very important remark that can be made 
regarding Professor Hall’s attempt to discredit that life. He 
cannot do this without assuming sufficient knowledge of the process 
of communication to estimate the evidence in the ordinary way. 
In normal life, when a man makes a statement regarding any place 
or object, we have before us a clear idea of the conditions under 
which he makes his statement. He is a normally healthy person, 
with normal organs of speech and mind. The language he employs 
is not more symbolical than language usually is and we can determine 
the meaning of it by going to see the place or okject. But in real or 
alleged communications with the dead we can make no such assump- 
tions. We do not know the conditions of communication beyond 
the fact that they have to come through a living organism which 
colors them by its own habits, just as a red glass must color a 
landscape. But the conditions behind this are unknown and nothing 
is more evident to an intelligent student of the problem than the 
fragmentary nature of the communications that can claim to be 
uncolored, and even these may have to be transformed more or 
less into sensory images in order to be transmitted at all. This 
may not apply to the transmission of earthly memories which are 
necessary to prove personal identity, the one requisite for proving 
survival. But it does apply to any account of conditions that are 
supersensible and may not have any but the remotest resemblances 
to the physical world. 

Now we cannot pass a negative judgment on the nature of that 
life unless we know what it is like! Or unless we can compare 
it with the present one, which is the same as knowing what it is 
like. We must have a standard of judgment by which to condemn 
it and we have no such standard but the present state, and the 
assumption always is that the future state is different, because it 
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is supersensible. This will hold true even tho we should find that 
it is only the supersensible condition of the same kind of reality that 
is sensible, or accessible to the senses. Steam is a supersensible 
condition of water and not accessibie to perception by vision. The 
spiritual world may be only an analogous condition of the world as 
we know it, but that is what we have to prove, and until we do 
prove it, we cannot make any assumptions about what it ought to 
be as a condition of passing judgment upon its probability. To 
repeat, you cannot take a negative attitude toward it without assum- 
ing a definite conception of what it may be or what you desire. 
The former is not scientific and the latter is not a standard of truth. 

The author under review has totally missed the problem of the 
psychic researcher. In “ examining the evidence” he should have 
had some conception of what the problem is before he talks about 
evidence of any kind. It is the nature of the problem that determines 
the nature of your evidence. The author’s view of it seems to be 
that it is an effort to ascertain whether the future life is a heaven 
or a hell! He does not find that it appears to be a desirable thing, 
as if that would enable us to escape either the fact or the belief 
in it, or as if that justified neglecting the problem. The primary 
problem is not what such a life is like, whether agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, but whether personal consciousness persists after what 
we call death has taken place. We are tracing the source of certain 
facts, not the nature of the conditions under which they become 
facts. We may have to attack that problem, but not until we have 
reason to believe that they have a transcendental source of some 
kind. 

Let me put the problem in a way that the physicist ought to 
understand. We have to choose between the materialistic or the 
spiritualistic explanation of personal consciousness. Physical sci- 
ence, especially physiology, suggests very strongly that consciousness 
is a function of the brain, tho we have not been able to show that 
physical phenomena can be transmuted into mental ones. It is an 
evidential question, not necessarily an explanatory one in terms 
of physical causation. What we find is the uniform presence of 
physical conditions, when we find consciousness present; but when 
the organism perishes we have no normal evidence of the existence 
of the particular consciousness we knew to be associated with it 
when living. Tho we may not conclude positively that it has been 
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destroyed, we have to say that evidence, barring the facts of 
psychic research, leaves no room for scientific inference to its 
persistence. We have at least to remain agnostic. Weedo not 
know. Whether we shall use the phrase that consciousness is a 
function of the brain makes no difference in this issue, but whether 
we have scientific evidence for its persistence, finding that its 
normal connections have been severed and that there are no 
traces of this consciousness discoverable in the usual way. 

Now psychic research seeks facts to ascertain whether this 
consciousness survives death. It must have proof of its identity 
to effect this. If any individual consciousness survives the ordeal 
of death and if communication with it, by telepathy or otherwise, 
be possible, it should be able to prove that identity by telling incidents 
in its bodily life of the past. 

Now this is a very succinct statement of the problem, and of 
the kind of facts necessary to prove survival. They are necessarily 
very trivial in character and any man who does not recognize this 
fact has no intelligent conception of the problem. In a murder 
or burglary case the same kind of evidence is necessary to convict 
the criminal. It is not literature that will prove it, but the most 
trivial incidents in memory that can be conceived and perhaps 
such as are either not easily or at all duplicable in human experience. 
They are all the more important if they represent incidents known 
only to the deceased communicator and the living recipient. Of 
course, fraud and subliminal recrudescence of normal memories 
must be excluded, but it is very easy for an intelligent man to 
exclude these hypotheses, if he knows how to experiment. But 
you cannot prove it by high philosophy or spiritual inspiration. The 
proof is possible only by trivial facts. There is abundance of 
elevating material claiming spiritistic sources, but it is absolutely 
worthless as evidence and no intelligent man would tolerate it for 
a moment as evidential. 

No doubt it may be desirable, or if not desirable, interesting 
to obtain messages about the nature of the spiritual life and general 
information about that world. But the man who would accept that 
_ without verification would be fit only for the madhouse, and the 
problem of its verification is infinitely more difficult and expensive 
than the proof of personal identity. It is not beyond possibilities to 
verify at least many claims as to the nature of that life by means 
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of proper cross references. But the magnitude of the experiments 
for this, the sustained period of time required to do it, and the 
immense expense of it is not realized by men who speak so flippantly 
about the revelation that seems to make the life a “ separation, 
exile, or incarceration”. Besides, who knows what the conditions 
are for getting messages through, accurate messages, and especially 
the mental conditions of the spirit himself that may affect the 
message and the opinions expressed. There is no literature in 
which the contradictions are more frequent than in the spiritualistic 
literature about the nature of the spiritual life. Scarcely any two 
communicators agree about it, except in the most general outlines. 
And it will surprise readers to hear me say that these very contradic- 
tions may be very good evidence of their genuineness as communica- 
tions, tho they may represent what is wholly false as to facts, as we 
usually understand them. If a man retains his personal identity 
and if there are what are called the “ earthbound ” spirits, who may 
be described as so occupied with their earthly memories as to be in 
a dream state—and this may take the form of pure hallucinations, 
just such as insane philosophies and cranky ideas are with the 
living—the contact of such personalities with a medium might 
result in the communication of all sorts of insanities about that 
world. Indeed we are more likely to get systems of that kind from 
the “earthbound” than from the higher type, because the more 
intelligent personality would (1) be under no illusions as to the 
nature of the spiritual world and (2) would know the difficulties 
of correctly stating the case as well as being cautious about doing it. 
This ought to suggest something of the magnitude of the problem 
and to make a physicist especially a little humble about interpreting 
facts superficially. We have to hold the layman in check on these 
things, but we ought not to have to give such advice or caution to 
those who claim to be scientific. But it seems that there is no 
difference between the ordinary credulous person and most of our 
so-called scientific people, except that the one believes in certain 
conceptions of spirit and the other does not,—and both are wrong. 
Now as to the proof of survival, this is no place to give that. 
It cannot be presented in the scope of even an article in this or 
any other review. I shall only say that it is sufficient in quality 
and quantity to convince any man except the ignorant and pre- 
judiced one. The spiritistic hypothesis has no rival whatever except 
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the telepathic theory, and that is not an explanation of anything. 
It is but a name to denote facts whose explanation has still to be 
sought and is a conception for limiting evidence, not for limiting 
explanations. Once the sceptic thought all the marvelous facts 
were to be referred to the imagination. Then came suggestion, and 
when certain supernormal phenomena were proved, another word 
took the place of imagination,—mesmerism or hypnotism, suggestion, 
and now telepathy runs the course for respectable people who have 
not the courage to believe in real explanations. Were it not for 
the credulity that can swallow infinite telepathy without evidence, 
there would not even be a word to conjure with against spirits. 
But respectability and ignorance will cover a multitude of sins and 
men will not surrender until they are sure of the good will of their 
neighbors. No intelligent and dispassionate man can critically ex- 
amine the mass of evidence accumulated by the Societies for 
Psychical Research without recognizing that the spiritistic hypothesis 
has scientific claims and really explains. He can only protest in the 
interest of his respectability that it is not proved! But public 
opinion, weary of the seesawing of cowardly scientific men who 
expect always to fool it by the use of learned terms which do not 
explain but which are supposed to convey to this public that they 
do explain, is rapidly coming to insist that the subject be properly 
treated and as soon as respectability takes it up every one will 
unfortunately believe it without evidence. It will not be the records 
of the Societies that will convince the world, but simply and only 
respectability. Facts and arguments convert very few people, but 
authority and respectability do everything and this, too, in a scientific 
age! 

But no one must suppose that the spiritistic hypothesis carries 
with it any definite theory of the soul and its nature. Theosophists 
and Spiritualists talk about a spiritual body or an etherial organism, 
but the present writer has no theory about this. It is not necessary 
to the hypothesis of survival that we should form any conception 
of what a spirit is, and if we are scientific we should not take 
either the Spiritualists or the Theosophists as predetermining our 
view of the spiritual body, if there be such a thing. Indeed the 
existence of such a thing remains to be proved. All that the present 
writer claims is that the personal stream of consciousness survives 
with its memories. How it exists he does not know and does 
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not care. He offers no metaphysical presuppositions of its nature 
or connections. It may be any one of three things: (1) A functional 
activity in the Absolute or God, (2) A functional activity in an 
etherial or spiritual body, and (3) A functional activity of a space- 
less point of force, after the conceptions of Leibnitz or Boscovitch. 
The writer does not care which of these it may be and he has no 
theory about it. What we are primarily interested in, in the present 
life, is the integrity and prolongation of personal consciousness re- 
gardless of the question whether it is connected with the physical 
body or not, and it is the same with consciousness as a personal 
activity in a disembodied stfte. It is the continuance of conscious- 
ness that is the quaesitum and not any special metaphysical doctrine 
about it. Most people are too much interested in metaphysics instead 
of facts, and it is the purpose of the present writer to keep the 
mind on the scientific problem, which is, the evidence of survival 
regardless of its conditions. 
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A GROUP OF IMPORTANT INCIDENTS. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


THE incidents referred to in the title to this summary represent 
a peculiarly complicated set of facts for any but one theory to 
explain them. They are combination of mental and physical 
phenomena involving coincidental interest. They occurred in 
the course of some experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth in con- 
nection with a certain sitter whom I shall here call Mrs. X. 
Mrs. X. had lost her son in connection with an operation and 
sought consolation in an appeal to me to know if her son still 
lived beyond the grave. I arranged for her to have some sittings 
in New York in 1907 or 1908. ‘They do not require to be detailed 
here. Suffice it to say that the evidence of the boy’s identity was 
not good and tho the results were better than Mrs. X. supposed, 
they did not satisfy her mind. Some years later Mrs. X. wished 
to try again and I gave her more sittings in Boston. The first 
four of these were not what she wished. Her mind was tor- 
tured with the fear of telepathy and subconscious fabrication 
basing its action on what was acquired by telepathy. There 
seemed no way to dislodge this idea. The following incidents 
occurred, right out of the blue, so to speak, as if designed to meet 
every conceivable objection which had appeared to her mind. 
Mrs. X. had her fourth sitting on Monday. Tuesday morning 
between 3 and 4 A. M., I was suddenly awakened from my sleep 
in my hotel hearing raps on the headboard of my bed. I listened 
a few moments to them and thinking that they might be caused 
by the bedsprings responding to my breathing or heart beats, I 
resolved to test the matter. I alternately stopped and resumed 
my breathing until I discovered that the raps sometimes con- 
tinued when I ceased breathing and sometimes ceased while I 
continued breathing, and thus finding that the coincidence was 
not with my breathing, I resolved to further test the matter. 
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I asked the mental question: “Is any one rapping,” and the 
immediate response was three raps on the headboard of the bed, 
one rap followed by two quick raps having a much shorter in- 
terval than between the first and second. I then again asked a 
mental question and received for reply a whole volley of raps on 
the bureau ten feet away. Breathing and heartbeats could not 
account for these, tho illusion of localization might. I then’be- 
gan mentally to go over the alphabet. When I reached the letter 
Carap came. I started again and a rap came at A. I then be- 
gan again and the rap came at T, and the raps ceased when that 
was done. Here I had the word “ Cat” spelled out in response 
to mental questions. 

I wrote out a full account of the facts in the morning and then 
experimented with the bed to see if I could produce noises or 
raps of any kind. I first lay down on the bed and tried breathing 
as I had done early in the morning and gained not the slightest 
effect. I shook myself in various ways about the bed but with no 
result. I then got up and tapped the headboard of the bed with 
my knuckles and obtained the same quality of sound exactly as 
had occurred with the raps. This too was written out in the 
report. 

On the way out to the sitting I told Mrs. X. in the street car 
what had happened. She expressed an interest in the facts, but 
did not tell me of certain facts with which the incidents coincided 
until after the sitting. As Mrs. Chenoweth went into the trance 
she saw an apparition of Dr. Hodgson. He lingered and as he 
had not purported to communicate for many months I suspected 
something was intended, and I resolved to test matters. I asked 


him a question to bring out the subject. The message began 
spontaneously. 


I see Dr. Hodgson. 

(Does he want to say anything?) 

Yes, I think so. Wait a minute. [Pause.] I am listening, 
that’s all. We would like to make as good a case of this as G. P. 

(Good, go on.) 

gave me and G. P. is making an effort on this side to help 
him select a uniform type of incidents. [Pause.] I don’t get it. 
Wait a minute. [Pause.] which will give undeniable proof of 
identity to his mother and some post mortem facts which will 
clear up the mystery. I don’t know whether that word is mys- 
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tery or mysterious. Wait a minute. mystery lapses in memory. 
I am losing it. I can’t. 

(All right. I understand. I want to ask Dr. Hodgson if he 
knows whether any one was in my room last night.) 

[Long pause.] Yes, he said that a long time ago, but I 
thought somebody was coming with it. 

(Who was it?) 

1 was, he said. 

(What did he do?) ° 

[Pause.] I was a spectator merely of a manifestation made 
by J. P. [Jennie P. or Whirlwind. | 

(What ....) [Speaking continued. ] 

Wait a minute. Don’t ask—sounds like moving, you know. 
I don’t know whether he moves something or makes a current of 
light. He doesn’t go and he don’t say anything more. 

(All right.) 

He laughs. [Pause.] There was another spirit there too. 

(Who?) 

No one of your family, but an old, old spirit. 

(Well, I did not see any light. Something else occurred.) 

Well, I don’t know. Did something move? 

(No.) 

[Pause.] I don’t know. 

(All right.) 

|The subliminal talk suddenly came to an end and the autom- 
atic writing began at once with Dr. Hodgson as control, as the 
sequel soon showed. | 


[Automatic Writing. ] 


Because it is so difficult to prove the source of the power and 
manifestations which are being continually thrust upon the con- 
sciousness of the world and because such proof would be the 
most valuable asset which man might add to life, we work un- 
ceasingly with the bits of microscopical bits of evidential mate- 
rial and piece by piece make the foundation on which the founda- 
tion of the living God must stand. It is a work for mighty and 
intellectual giants to engage upon and because of this we often 
feel the labor too mighty for our incompetent power, but the 
mosaic of the building will reveal the master spirit and we trust 
the accumulative evidence will prove the wisdom of the leaders 
and promoters of this work on the spiritual plane. 

(Yes, did you come to make clear what happened last night?) 

Yes that is why I came and why I persist in this effort even 
now. It is so much a part of my thought that I am weighted 
with it and feel my ballast too much to rise to the free etherial 
air where I find expression easier and less absorbing. I know I 
am making a point or two, even if I am not doing just what I 
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intended when I appeared, and the whole atmosphere is charged 
with vital fluid and the room was also charged for the purpose. 
I mean this room. We have been working here for hours to 
bring about certain results. [Pause.] My hand was in it last 
night and, as already said, I was not alone, but the actual per- 
formance was not mine. [Groans and difficulty in keeping con- 
trol, and writing labored.] Can I hold on? 

( Yes.) 

He was there. 

(Who is he?) 

The boy. 

(All right.) 

The boy who wishes to do so much. 

(I understand.) 

Do you know me? _TamR. H. 

(Yes I knew it all along.) [Handwriting showed who it 
was. | 

All right. I feared you did not. 

(1 could tell by the writing, tho it has been long since I heard 
from you directly.) 

But I have been in the room during the greater part of the 
work and I hope my influence has been of some use. You know 
they used to send for me sometimes when they got mixed up in 
the old days. They would sometimes send me out of the room 
and then call me back when the need of a stronger personality 
on the earthly side was felt. 

(Yes, I remember that occurred at my own sittings.) 

That is why I referred to it now and I am so often a part of 
these sittings. Not simply my interest as a scientific observer 
of phenomena, but because I have an essential power, so they 
tell me; but to return to last night, if I can do so. 

The boy was in a state of determination and followed up the 
trail, and was trying to impress something on the atmosphere, 
and we are helping him. Strange if you should be unfolded as a 
light. 

(Yes.)’ 

But if you had no light you would not have been chosen to 
lead in this work. 

(I understand, and if you can, say exactly what I did and what 
the boy or other spirit did.) 

You must not forget that I too know the import of the mes- 
sage I am trying to give. 

(All right.) 

{[Groan.] Water [pause.] Wass ich ein [Not read at time.] 
Wass ichein * * [scrawl.] mutter. E E E [evidently com- 
pletion of “ein” into “eine”. 
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[Apparent Change of Control.] 


I thought I could write something myself. 

(Who is this?) 

Your Mary. 

(All right. I wondered if it was not you.) [She knew Ger- 

man.]| 
I wish to help the friend who bears the cross of sorrow and 

we are still uniting our efforts to produce .... [Control lost.] 


[Change of Control.] 


What did you write yourself? 

(When?) 

When you were away from here yesterday. You do not 
know what I mean. Well, I mean when you made a note of it 
last night. 

(Yes, that’s right, if you can tell what I wrote.) 

Yes, I told you more than the rest have anyway and the 
others think I asked. I perhaps can tell. 

(All right.) 

You were alone and the thing occurred, and it seemed most 
too real, did it not. 

(Yes.) 

But I can make you hear more than that sometime. 

(All right.) 

I wanted to recall the hour when you heard the sounds, but 
I do not know as I can, but it was late. Too late to be any one 
calling on you. You know what I mean. 

(Yes exactly.) 

And I knew if I could knock or rap then that you would take 
notice and it would be a good evidential .... but was there a 
figure 1, no two figures and a dot and then two more when you 
wrote the note. 

(Yes, there was.) [Answer not exactly correct, as I did not 
wish to confuse by denying message. ] 

(Yes, do you know what I mentally asked you to do?) 

To tell it here? 

(Yes, I did think of that, but it was not what I had in mind 
in my ... [Writing went on.] 

You mean about my mother, do you, or do you mean you 
wanted some more answer. 

(Practically the last ....) [Writing went on.] 

Question. You thought if I could answer by numbers 1, 2, 3 
or repeat the noise; it would be better evidence that it was done 
by us and not some noise you could not account for, but which 
might be normal. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

We were on the right track last night. 
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(Let me ask a question. 

mother.) 
Wass ich die Katzie [Not read.] K at zie [Katze] was 

what I was trying to write and I thought you would see the 

meaning of any unusual sound was always the cat. 

(Good, that is capital.) 
Mary. [Pencil fell.] 


You have a special message for your 


This long quotation almost tells its own story. But I shall 
summarize it. I heard raps in my room. They responded to 
mental questions and spelled out the word cat. At the sitting 
raps are referred to as having been made by the boy from whom 
the sitter wished to hear. It was intimated that I had written 
about the facts. Then a reference to the mother was made in 
German which Mrs. Chenoweth does not know, but both the 
boy and my wife, who purports to be helping the boy, knew 
German. Then a reference is made in German to cats and then 
to the fact that unusual noises are referred to the cat. This coin- 
cides with the word that was spelled out in the morning. 

In the course of it we should notice the part played by Dr. 
Hodgson. Tho he did not succeed in saying what occurred, he 
did imply that the boy did it by referring to him as present and 
then the boy claimed to have done it when he got at the autom- 
atic writing. But before this Dr. Hodgson made the evidential 
reference to his having been sent out of the room “in the old 
days” and having been called in “ when they got mixed up.” 
This is true and the fact was not known by Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Often at the Piper sittings Dr. Hodgson was sent out of the room 
on various pretexts and often called back when the sitter could 
not read the writing or when either sitter or controls became 
confused about something. 

As soon as we left the house after the sitting, Mrs. X. told 
me that for the previous two months she had been deeply inter- 
ested in cats for the first time in her life, her interest before being 
in dogs for pets. But for the two previous months it was cats 
and she had been remonstrated with by her husband for getting 
some of them into trouble by feeding them catnip. The police 
seeing them sent them to the pound, thinking they had hydro- 
phobia. As soon as I was told this fact I remarked to her that, 
years before when I had stayed all night in their home in Omaha, 
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Nebraska, I had been awakened in the morning by hearing raps 
on the pillow and that I had carefully investigated them, turning 
over and back to see if they might not have been caused by 
casual conditions in the situation of the pillow and my breathing 
or heart beats. But | found that they continued awhile in spite 
of this and then ceased. | told her that | had written out an 
account of them and filed it, but that I had never told her the 
fact. She remarked that I had not and then said that the boy 
had died in that room. 

Tho I shall not make a special point of the complicated char- 
acter of the effort to produce the results which I have here sum- 
marized, it is worth remarking that there are points indicating 
that it was premeditated. Possibly the boy could not, owing to 
the manner of his death, use his memory so well for proving his 
identity and had to resort to events which he could remember 
and send much better than his terrestrial past. For the raps 
were post mortem events and associated with the spelling of the 
word “cat”, and this with the abnormal interest of the mother. 
It must be noticed that Dr. Hodgson called attention to the fact 
that it was their intention to give post mortem events before any 
hint of what they were was or could be given. -Possibly the 
whole affair of the mother’s interest was inspired with a view of 
complicating results so that she could not raise the questions 
which her own mind was raising against the spiritistic theory. 
We cannot prove this clearly, but the circumstances point to 
this as a possible interpretation of the facts. 

It is certain, however, that we cannot ascribe fraud to Mrs. 
Chenoweth as a sufficient explanation. You would have to im- 
plicate myself in collusion with her to use that theory. More- 
over, if you have a hankering for telepathy, as Mrs. X. feared 
that hypothesis, you would have to complicate it with two minds 
to get all the facts. Nor can you assume that the fraud would 
apply to myself alone or in collusion, unless you show that I 
knew the habits of Mrs. X. She will testify to the fact that I 
did not know them. Then if you have not the evidence or the 
courage to insist on fraud, you cannot apply telepathy to account 
for the collective facts, because telepathy is not supposed to ac- 
count for raps, and the subconscious of Mrs. Chenoweth cannot 
be implicated in dramatic play and representation without as- 
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suming telepathy. In fact, you must choose between fraud on 
my part and the spiritistic explanation. The raps alone would 
neither suggest nor prove this view, but we have here the ex- 
istence of physical phenomena complicated with the mental, not 
only spelling out a word, but associated through Mrs. Chenoweth 
with the identity of the boy and the connection of the word 
“cat” with the cross reference and the mother, showing a rela- 
tion to her habits. All that organizing intelligence, whether 
occupied with trivial facts or not, points to independent intelli- 
gence for the explanation, and the raps, tho we have no knowledge 
of the mechanical process by which they may be produced, must 
be referred to the same source for their occurrence. We need 
not show how they were produced, any more than we have to 
show how the messages are sent. But the evidence would point 
to the one cause, and the future would have to determine the 
modus operandi of their production. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been fur- 


nished by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given 
unless withheld by his own request. 


HYPNOTIC EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue following narrative is by a man whom I know person- 
ally. He was an instructor in a military academy when the 
incidents told by him occurred as the result of his own ex- 
periments. He is an intelligent and critical man, himself 
extremely sceptical at the time, and since, of all such phe- 
nomena. ‘The narrative will show that he made the proper 
inquiries for verification. But the weak point in the account 
is that a contemporary record was not made and he has to 
rely wholly upon his memory. While this may not be dan- 
gerously defective in regard to the main outlines, there may 
be gaps in the account which would throw light upon any 
hypothetical explanation, if they could be filled in, as they 
would have been by a verbatim record made at the time. It 
is possible that the fragmentary narrative and the limitations 
of memory may make the identity between the statements 
of the hypnotized subject and the realities described closer 
than the facts would justify. But we have no data to justify 
that possibility any more than we have adequate proof of the 
accuracy of the phenomena and their coincidence with the 
facts. ‘There is nothing incredible in such statements after 
all that has been established by psychic research, but that 
fact does not prove the accuracy of the present narrative. 
Whatever its limitations, however, it is entitled to record as 
the experience of an intelligent gentleman who performed 
the experiments and was duly critical of them to the best of 
his ability at the time, and a large collection of such may help 
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to justify or to encourage adequate experiment in this direc- 
tion.—Editor. 


Throughout the sessions of 1894-5 6-7, I was an instructor at 
Bethel Military Academy, near Warrenton, Va., and had the oppor- 
tunity of making many and varied experiments on the activities of 
the human mind under the influence of induced unconsciousness. 
As an interested student of so-called psychic phenomena, I looked 
upon the results in a cool, calm, dispassionate manner and am thus 
enabled to give an accurate account thereof, exaggerated neither 
by repetition nor by elimination. Among hundreds of experiments of 
an equally interesting character, I give only those relating to that 
class of phenomena known to the layman as clairvoyance and 
clairaudience, the truth or falsity of which I had an opportunity of 
verifying. 
R , a Jew, 21 years of age, from Parkersburg, W. "Va. 

This young man was deeply attached to his home people and 
suffered at time with nostalgia. He came to my room Wednesday 
night and told me he was much troubled on account of not hearing 
from home and feared illness in the family. He asked me to induce 
unconsciousness and send him to his home in order that he might 
obtain definite information. This I did, and after a few moments 
of apparently dull, heavy sleep, his face brightened with a happy, 
smile. He was told to omit nothing, to detail all he saw and heard: 
all of which I took down in shorthand, but which I omit here as of 
no importance and only detail such portions as may be of scientific 
interest. 

He said his mother, sister and five visitors were sitting down at 
a table spread for a late supper. There was cheese, sausage, beer, 
bread and bananas. His mother had just risen from the table and 
had gone out of the room for a pitcher of water. She had returned. 
He named and described the visitors. Frequently, during the 
dream, I tried to catch him on his own statements by asking the 
number of people in the room, to which he always replied “ seven ”, 
I would then ask the names which he gave as in the first instance. 
He said one of the ladies present—mentioning her by name—is 
_ asking sister, when Sister Kate and the baby are coming home? to 
which sister replies “ We expect her and the baby home Friday 
morning ”. Then mention was made of a girl’s club and a good 
deal of the ordinary talk about such an institution was the result. 

R then being asked about his father, said he was ill in 
bed upstairs, but was feeling better and would return to his office 
Friday morning. The room was described, the medicine bottles on 
the mantel referred to and even the directions thereon. 

When R was brought back to a state of consciousness he 
was asked by me if he had a sister Kate, to which he replied “ Yes,” 
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he had a sister Kate living in Ohio and she had a baby. When 
asked if he had any means of knowing if she was expected home on 
a visit, he replied “ No”, he had had no letters either from home 
or from his Sister Kate. 

When asked about the girls’ club he disclaimed any knowledge 
thereof, and insisted that it must be an error as there was no club 
of the kind in Parkersburg, or he would have known it. 

Careful and guarded correspondence elicited the following: 

On the day and at the hour R gave the description, the people 
and number named by him were partaking of a late supper. The 
tood and drink described was on the table. The conversations 
detailed were correct. His sister Kate came from Ohio with the 
baby Friday morning, as they expected. The girls’ club (the name 
of which has escaped me) has been inaugurated since R left 
Parkersburg and it was impossible for him to have had any know- 
ledge th@eof, as nothing had been written to him on the subject. 

His father was ill in bed and as a matter of fact was better 
and did return to his office on Friday morning. 


R was suggested into unconsciousness, was told to visit the 
house of a neighbor, distant about two miles, and tell me what the 
young ladies were doing. A broad, sheepish smile overspread his 
features and he said, before I could stop him, “ Miss A is in 
bed and Miss R. is sitting by the bed running her fingers through 
her (Miss A’s) hair”. It is needless to say I at once stopped any 
further revelations. I was well acquainted with both ladies and 
proved the truth of the situation as follows: I asked Miss R if 
it was her custom to soothe her mistress to sleep by sitting at the 
bedside and passing her fingers through the hair: Her face flushed 
and she became furious. She exlaimed—“ Even the privacy of a 
girl’s bedroom is not sacred from such a man as you”. 

R was told to go to Buenos Ayres, S. A., to find a certain 
street and number of a house, and describe the interior. He said 
he was there but the city was in darkness and he did not know 
the way; that there were a few dim street lights, but no person 
in sight from whom he could get directions. In a few moments his 
face brightened and he said there was a cab coming driven by a man. 
I told him to attract the man’s attention and ask him to take him 
to No street. A puzzled, troubled look came into his face and 
he said “the man does not understand me and I don’t understand 
him; he is speaking some language I do not know”. I then gave 
him the message in Spanish, which he apparently repeated. His 
face lighted and he said “ it’s all right, he understands that and will 
drive me there.” Arriving at the house he again complained of dark- 
ness and the house having no lights and being closed. I assured 
him he could see in the dark and that he could enter the house. 
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He gave a minute description of the interior down to the most 
minor details. 

I have only the word of two dignified young men attending the 
school, that this was an accurate description of the interior of their 
grandmother’s house in that city.* 

D very susceptible to induced unconsciousness, requested to 
describe a hotel in St. Augustine. He had never been there himself, 
did not even know that such an hostelry as the Ponce de Leon 
existed. This place was accurately described down to the minutest 
details of electric lighting. The clerk behind the desk was described 
and his name given. 

I had to rely, for accuracy of description and name and personal 
appearance of clerk, upon the assurances of several witnesses who 
were familiar with this place and who knew the clerk, as I had not 
at that time visited St. Augustine. 


There was to be a fight between Jackson and Sullivan, or Corbett 
and Sullivan in Jacksonville, supposed to take place at 1 o’clock on 
some date in 1896 or 1897 (this was to be looked up and the exact 
date and year given). D—— was placed in an abjectively uncon- 
scious state and was commanded to go there and describe the fight 
in detail. (This was done exactly at 1 P. M.) His description of 
the road he took to get to the arena, and of the arena itself—par- 
ticularly mentioning that there was barbed wire stretched around 
to keep the spectators from pushing too close to the scene of action, 
was accurate in the minutest detail. His description of a fight was 
magnificent, the details of each blow being given with an apparent 
accuracy which carried conviction, but he had the wrong man 
knocked out, and as a matter of fact the fight did not take place 
until one hour later. 

I am firmly convinced that the command that he must report 
this fight, was the direct cause of his drawing upon his imagination 


*The man was sent to Buenos Ayres, as I was requested to do so by 
a Mr. Perkins, whose grandmother resided at the number and street 
given by him and he wished to prove the truth or falsity of the descrip- 
tions. That of course might have come from his knowledge, but it does 
not account for the stumbling-block when the Spanish cab driver was 
encountered. 

The darkness in the house can only be accounted for by the late hour 
at which the experiment was tried—after taps in a military school be- 
tween 10 and 11 P. M. 

The verification was through Perkins, whose grandmother lived there, 
and for the purpose as above stated of proving the correctness of such 
information. He (Perkins) was a very dignified young man of about 
20 or 21 and he assured me the description was accurate in all its details. 
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and that had the time been co-incident a correct report of the real 
fight would have been forthcoming. 


A young man B was sent to the middle of the campus on a 
dark night. D—— was told to go and find out what boy was out 
on the campus. From his facial expression it would appear that 
he was groping around in the dark for some time, then a look of 
relief came and he said he had found him. When asked who it 
was he unhesitatingly said B : 

Experiments of this nature were tried to the vanishing point of 
any possible doubt and were invariably successful and correct. 

Harry MILLs. 


MIscELLANEOUS INCIDENTS. 


THE following incidents were collected by Mr. Mills and 
are practically first hand, as he interviewed the parties who 
report their experiences. In one case I was able myself to 
interview the informants and can confirm the accuracy of 
Mr. Mills’s account. This will be noticed in the proper place. 
Some of them are premonitory and some are mediumistic; 
the character of each incident may determine itself. Some 
are not corroborated as might be desirable, but it was not 
possible to have independent testimony for some of them. 
All, of course, were not written down at the time of their oc- 
currence and suffer accordingly from such weakness as be- 
longs to events not recorded at the time. In all such cases 
the objection that suggests itself is that the important inci- 
dents are remembered for their coincidental nature and those 
which might have been errors or which might have modified 
the striking appearance of the incidents that are recalled are 
not remembered or recorded. While such an objection must 
always have the weight of warning to observers to record 
things at the time, if they expect them to have the desired 
scientific value, there is no reason on that account wholly to 
discount their coincidental value. They may have some im- 
portance in the cumulative value which would accrue to a 
collective mass of similar incidents independently reported. 
Hence they find a place in a record of this kind as human ex- 
periences that justify the scientific investigation of similar 
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phenomena when alleged and before they lose their impor- 
tance by age. These incidents come from intelligent sources, 
some of them from sceptical and critical minds. Inasmuch 
as similar experiences have been adequately attested there is 
no reason to withhold notice of them, when they may form a 
valuable contribution to the subject in a collective mass of 
similar facts which might not be noticed or recorded if rigid 
standards of evidence be adopted to make each individual 
case the test of the supernormal. Once the kind of coinci- 
dence is established, such phenomena may deserve recogni- 
tion as the part of a whole which would have evidential value, 
while each individual incident taken alone might have no im- 
portance at all. 

The first incident, a premonition, is given in both forms, 
first the second-hand form of Mr. Mills and then first-hand 
by the mother herself. It may be useful to compare the two. 
I myself had an interview with both ladies and found them 
excellent witnesses, both critical, and the younger quite scep- 
tical, being saturated with the idea of a subconscious explana- 
tion. This fact, in my opinion, does not increase the value of 
her judgment about the incident, tho it does remove the sus- 
picion of a prejudice for a spiritistic interpretation. 

An important feature of it is that the premonition or pre- 
diction came through automatic writing, a fact which com- 
plicates the explanation. There is no inherent reason why 
the subconscious should take this circumlocutory method of 
delivering the message, and it consists with the process by 
which undoubted supernormal messages are often delivered. 

The second incident is also premonitory, but has no special 
complications of a dissociated type, unless we wish to regard 
the voice as this. But even so it is less so than the autom- 
atic writing.—Editor. 


Psycuic Activity IN NorMAL WAKING STATE. 


My friend Miss W , a girl of 17 or 18, was seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to write. She went to the table, picked up a 
pencil and automatically wrote: ‘“ You are in great danger”. She 
was very frightened, thinking it referred to her mother who was 
on a train at the time. The writing continued: “ No, it is not 
H. M. W. (her mother). She is all right. It is you, but do not be 
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afraid, you are protected”. The next day she was passing through 
a belt of timber when a drunken scoundrel fired a Winchester .42, 
the ball passing within a few inches of her spine, striking an oak 
tree, glancing and striking the path immediately in front of her. 
The drunken scoundrel then burst out laughing and turning to his 
companion said: ‘“ There, I told you I could shoot close without 


hitting her”. Police were notified but the men had made their 
escape. 


Miss W: , the lady who adopted the girl in previous illustra- 
tion, has had remarkable psychic activities which she suppresses as 
much as possible, but which break out spontaneously. 

She was on a train one day when she distinctly heard these 


words: “ There is danger. A wreck ahead, but do not be afraid as 
you will not be in danger ”. 


In the course of half an hour the train on which she was riding 


came to a sudden stop and was detained many hours by a wreck 
ahead. 


The third incident takes the usual spiritistic form. In the 
account later given by the lady herself, the mother, the name 
was finally recalled. We cannot give any special evidential in- 
terest to the case, but it has a coincidental interest in the fact 
that she was a neighbor of Professor James and had thought 
of going to see him about her experiences before his death, 
but failed to do so, and he never knew the facts in life. The 
second-hand account does not tell this circumstance, but the 
first-hand does, and the facts have a greater interest on that 
account. It is not possible to secure the message said to 
have been given in the papers and hence there is no assurance 
that they were identical. I remember stories of messages 
printed in the papers soon after his death, but they did not 
resemble the one here told.—Editor. 


Shortly after the death of Professor James, she received this 
message: “I am James and have been informed can communicate 
through you. Tell Professor (she has forgotten the name) 
that conditions here are different from those we thought”. She 
was afraid of notoriety and did not deliver this message to Professor 

and was astonished a few days later to see in the newspaper 
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the same message had been transmitted through a professional 
medium. 

Her father was one of the old school telegraph operators, receiv- 
ing his messages of dots and dashes by the Morse code on long 
strips of paper passed through the instrument, but she became an 
expert sound reader and often assisted her father receiving mes- 
sages. Her father died and communicated with her frequently by 
making the dots and dashes of the Morse code, distinctly audible 
through the back of her neck, and on one occasion warned her of 
great danger attending her adopted daughter. These messages 
were kept up with great frequency and variety, when her father 
telegraphed her that he was going to stop communicating with her, 
as it was making her nervous. However, she was loath to part with 
this companionship of her father and persisted in keeping it up. 
After this the messages bore no important signification and she 
abandoned them after having the assurance that they would come 
again when there was necessity to protect her from danger. 

N. B.—These ladies are living in the house where I room, 
Boston, and am sure they will be glad to verify these statements 
to you if you think the matter worthy of further investigation. 

I became acquainted with these ladies after I had the pleasure 
of meeting you at Dr. W.’s house. Cordially, 

Harry MILLs. 


For some months previous to Prof. William James’s death I had 
lived on Irving street, Cambridge—near him—and had sometimes 
thought of telling him of some experiences of my own—of a psychic 
nature—but was immediately forbidden to do so, i. e. my impulse 
to do so was at once followed by a message “ Let it alone. Don’t 
mix up in that sort of thing ”’, etc. , 

When he died I was in the country, northwest of Boston, some 
40 miles. I read of Professor James’s death in the morning Boston 
Journal. He was my neighbor, I had read his books and heard him 
lecture and I felt his death—as we all did, thinking about him more 
or less all day. Some time in the afternoon—-suddenly—this mes- 
sage came to me,—in distinct words which I could hear mentally. 

“T am Professor James. I am told that you can get messages 
from over here. Why did you not tell me?” 

I answered that I had sometimes wanted to, but that I seemed 
to be immediately forbidden to do so; that being myself somewhat 
known in other ways, I hated to call attention to any psychic powers 
I might have. 

“Tam sorry ”, he said—“ I wish you would tell Professor Royce 
that I find it different over here from what I expected, and it is 
much harder to communicate with him than I thought. But that 
I shall try to do so again ”. 
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I told him I could not tell Professor Royce,—that I felt deeply 
about this and that I did not care to become known as a psychic. 
He said a little more along the same line and left me. 

A few days later I read in the Boston paper, a message from 
Professor James almost word for word with the last of what he 
said to me (about Professor Royce, etc.) which came through some 
woman down on Cape Cod or near there. I had not told any one 
of the message to me, but was immediately struck by the similarity 
of the two messages ; the more so because | had recently been getting 
messages which did not seem to me genuine. 


HeLen M. W 
Boston, Dec. 10 [1913]. 


In November of this year (1913) we were staying late in the 
country,—a small town in Middlesex County, Mass. I had come 
into Boston for the day, leaving at home my daughter—a young 
woman of 20 who has remarkable psychic powers but refuses to 
let them have expression or even to believe in them. She used to 
write automatically, but has refused to do so for months past. 
Suddenly, during my absence, she felt an over-powering desire to 
write. She got pencil and paper and sat down. This is what she 
wrote: 

“ Danger is near you, but do not be afraid. You are protected ”. 

She immediately thought of me, and a railroad wreck. 

“No”. The writing went on. “H. M. W. is safe and will 
return to you. The danger is to you, but do not worry. I will 
protect you”. 

Very much annoyed, she tore up the message, and threw it in 
the fire, but did not feel safe until I was at home again, and as the 
train was late, she had an anxious half-hour. 

The next afternoon she walked to the village—a mile or so 
distant. On the way home, at a lonely spot in the road, she was 
startled by the report of a gun, close by at her left, and a shot 
whizzed by within a few inches of her back, struck a tree on the 
right side of the road, ricochetted back and fell in the road directly 
in front of her, leaving her in.the V— something like this— 


tree 
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Immediately two young men ran toward her from the woods 
on the left, one exclaiming triumphantly, “ There, I knew I could do 
it. I can always trust my gun”, 

He had been drinking, and owned that (or boasted) he had 
deliberately tried to see how near he could come to hitting her 
without quite doing so! 

It was not for some days that she told me of the automatic 
message of warning. She has several times been in very dangerous 
situations, but is always delivered—almost miraculously. She is 
very much disgusted with her own psychic powers, and dislikes 
exceedingly to exercise them or to have them noticed. So I have 
recorded this for Mr. Mills instead of her doing so. 


HELEN M. W 


The present incident must tell its own meaning. The 
spelling of the name “ Wooster” is interesting because it is 
wrong, and the ladies actually lived not far from his home; 
and he, being one of the most prominent persons in the city, 
was or should have been well enough known to prevent an 
error of this kind on any theory of subconscious knowledge. 
His name is pronounced as thus spelled and hence merely 


phonetic influences might account for it, but that is to resort 
to automatism more apparently from outside agencies, a view 
confirmed by the evidence of the supernormal in other re- 
spects.—Editor. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10, 713. 
My Dear Dr. Hyslop: 

I take pleasure in enclosing herewith, Miss W.’s statement and 
hope it may be of interest and use to you. , These ladies are both 
particularly sensitive about any publicity as to their psychic powers. 
Their automatic writing is to me very extraordinary and I have 
received some messages through them which puzzle me greatly. 
For instance these: ‘ Harry, when you get this will you try to 
write? “ MoTHER.” 

“ Wooster will not help you. He is not the one you need to work 
with. Go to Washington and see Mrs. Slade. 


“W. R. MILLs.” 


The signature W. R. Mills is incorrect, but the fact remains 
curious inasmuch as these ladies do not know that. I am being treated 
by Dr. Worcester and were neither of them familiar with my 
Christian name “ Harry ”, in fact they both thought it was “ Elmer ” 
as they had seen a letter addressed to “ Elmer ” in the hall. 
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Of course the name “ Mrs. Slade” I will have to verify when I 
get back to Washington. 

These ladies are anxious to meet you and I can’t help thinking 
it would be quite worth your while visiting them, but you would 
have to approach them carefully as they are very sensitive about this 
gift, or eccentricity, as they look upon it. 

I leave here, as far as I can now tell, next Wednesday. If you 
are in town and think it worth while, communicate with me, either 
here or through Dr. Worcester, and I will gladly introduce you to 
them. 

Cordially yours, 
Harry MILLs. 


It is apparent in the next instance that the dream was 
after the event and not premonitory. The ascertainment of 
the facts was subsequent to the dream and thus gives an evi- 
dential aspect for the supernormal source of the dream. It 
is unfortunate that so interesting an experience could not 
have been noted down at the time and have received the 
confirmatory testimony of other parties having knowledge of 
it. We should like to know more accurately the points of 
identity and difference between dream and the facts, if there 
were differences.—Editor. 


In the year 188— I was living in the country in the vicinity of 
Washington. A young cousin, Rosalie French, was staying with me. 
Her home was at Fort McHenry, Md., her father being Commander 
of the Fort. We were expecting the arrival of our cousin, Marion 
Martin, who was then staying at Fort McHenry. The morning of 
the day we expected Marion to arrive, Rosalie failed to appear at 
breakfast. When I went to her room I found her much agitated and 
her eyes red from sleeplessness. She said she had had a very painful 
dream. Dreamed she had left Fort McHenry on a launch party 
to spend the day fishing in a cove of the bay ; suddenly saw the little 
cabin of the launch filled with steam and received the impression of 
an accident. There was great confusion in the party, and Mrs. 
Taylor, one of the party, fainted in her husband’s arms. The most 
distressing part of the dream to her was the scream of the engineer 
as he threw himself overboard. She received the impression that he 
felt himself responsible for the accident and his impulse was suicide. 
She said: “I never can forget his drowning cry ”. 

This was related to me about 9 A. M. At about 1 o’clock I 
went to the station to meet Marion Martin. When she came towards 
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me along the platform, I saw that she was greatly agitated. She 
pressed my hand and asked me not to speak to her. She was 
evidently suppressing her feelings with much difficulty. When we 
were in the carriage she told me she had had a terrible experience: 
“We went out on the launch yesterday to fish in a cove of the 
bay, to be gone all day. Soon after we started there was an accident. 
I did not know what had happened until I saw the cabin filled with 
steam. Everybody was excited and Mrs. Taylor fainted in Mr. 
Taylor’s arms ”. 

She mentioned this fact because she felt she had no one to 
look after her. “The worst of all was that poor Ermin, the 
engineer, threw himself overboard. He thought he was responsible 
for the accident. I never shall forget his cry as he went overboard ”. 

This was related to me in the afternoon of the day on which 
Rosalie French had related to me her dream. 

Emity Reap Jones. 


'N. B.—I went alone to the station to meet Marion Martin, and 
Rosalie did not see her until we reached my home. 
E.R. J. 


Miss Jones is the daughter of an army officer, people of high 
social standing and education, and Miss Jones whom I have known 
for years, is not a woman who cares for sensational things. The 
names mentioned are the correct ones. 


H. MItts. 


The following is a symbolic dream and has its significance 
in that fact and its premonitory character. It is different 
from those experiences which represent the information con- 
veyed as direct and self-interpreting. It lacks, of course, the 
documentary and other confirmation that would increase its 
evidential significance. But it is practically first hand as 
the record of the dream is quoted.—Editor. 


My sister, Annie Mills, had the following apparently prophetic 
dreams in the early summer of 1899. I quote from her letter to me: 
“T dreamed I stood on the banks of a wide, dark river, the other 
side of which I could not see. The part nearest me was covered 
with blocks of floating ice, tumbling one upon the other from the 
face of the stream. In the middle of the river there was no ice, 
but a rushing, inky looking volume of water. Ellis (our brother) 
and I stood by the river and Tootie (our sister) came to it and 
notwithstanding my entreaties began to cross the blocks of ice. 
Ellis called to her that if she would come back, he would get a boat 
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and row her over. She took no notice, going steadily on her way 
till she was lost in the darkness.. Beside the river was a high pole 
to which a long rope was attached. I seized this rope and swung 
as far out over the river as I could only to swing back to the 
bank. I then went into a house by the river and found “ Lilly ” 
(another sister) sitting in a room. She said: “She was not 
drowned—it happened on the other side”. Then I was handed a 
letter by some one. The letter had a foreign postmark on it. It 
was from Tootie, and its whole tenor was comforting, but I remem- 
ber only one line of it. “There is another life”. Under her 
signature she had written “ Courage ”. 

“Mr. Waddel (the husband of Lilly, the sister referred to as 
sitting in a room) died a day or two after, and you know our 
darling (Tootie) the following September ”. 

The interpretation of this symbolic dream was apparently very 
clear, as drawn from subsequent events: My brother Ellis, who 
accompanied my sisters to the banks of this river of death, was 
afterwards stricken by ataxia (tabies). Blind and paralyzed, he 
has remained on the banks, neither passing over nor coming back 
into the world. My sister Annie, who swung out over the river on 
the rope lay at the point of death with typhoid fever, but recovered. 
My sister Tootie, who made a successful passage of the river, died 
the following September, as stated in the dream quoted above. 

I can place no interpretation upon the fact of my sister Lillie 
(Mrs. Waddell) being there except possibly she was brought near 
the river of death, as an onlooker at the passage of her husband, 
who died shortly after. 

My sister Annie is not an imaginative woman and is not subject 
to visions of this character. She is very material and very practi- 
cal—having been a school teacher for over 40 years. 


The next group of incidents will explain themselves. They 
have mutual corroboration in the testimony of the several 
parties concerned. The first is premonitory. The second 


one is apparently clairvoyant or telepathic, it is not possible 
to decide which.—Editor. 


About 6 A. M. while my niece, who was then Miss Edith Murray, 
was awake, the following vision appeared: She saw her brother and 
his wife driving through the woods; the horse suddenly began to 
kick violently, kicking the buggy to pieces, her brother picked his 
wife up and threw her out of the buggy to save her and then jumped 
out himself. This vision came Friday morning, and the accident 
narrated occurred on the same Friday afternoon, exactly as seen 
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in the vision, 200 miles away, and was confirmed the following Sun- 
day. Miss Murray told this vision at breakfast table the same 
morning and her mother remarked that they could not hear from 
“Allan,” her son, until the following Sunday and that she hoped 
all was well with him. 
I certify this is correct. 
EpitH Murray SPILLer. 

Baltimore, Md., 

Dec. 19th, 1913. 


(Referring to the above dream, the following was also received.) 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir: Please pardon my delay in answering your letter of 
the 27th of December. In reference to the dream Mr. Mills spoke 
of, I have no idea of the date. It was over ten years ago that it 
happened. I only know that I dreamed it on Friday morning and 
the fulfilment took place the same afternoon and we heard of it 
on the Sunday following. I spoke of the dream at breakfast table 
the morning of the dream. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. E. M. 


Dec. 19, 1913. 


Early in the year (1913) my sister, Mrs. Murray who signs this 
statement, had a vision of her son (Charlie), who was then in Chi- 
cago with a theatrical company. She distinctly saw him, in his dress- 
ing room in the theatre, undress, hang his clothes up, put on his stage 
costume and leave the room. A man came into the dressing room 
went to young Murray’s clothes and took money from the pocRet. 
She wrote to her son at once and asked him to be very careful about 
leaving money in his clothes when he changed them and told him 
of her dream. He answered saying that he was always very careful 
about it and would continue to be. About ten days later he had 
$15 in his pocket which he intended removing from his clothes when 
he changed them, but for some reason forgot to do so. When he 
returned to his dressing room $5 had been taken. He was pretty 
sure of the man but had no direct proof. He immediately wrote to 
his mother, telling her of his loss and asked her if she saw the man’s 
face in her vision. Unfortunately she had only seen the back of 
the thief, and so this vision, like many others, could not lead to the 
identification of the offender. 

Mrs. G. M. Murray. 
Witness: Harry Mills, 
Balto., Md., Dec. 19, 713. 
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Mrs. Murray is the wife of Rev. G. Morley Murray, Baltimore, 
Md. She is a very material woman and not in the least imaginative. 
I mention this to prove that these visions appear to persons who 
are not in any way objectively psychic. I do not know that either 
of these incidents will be of use or interest to you, but send them as 
I promised and will be glad, as I told you, to help you in any way 
I can. If you will let me know exactly the class of phenomena 
most valuable to you, I will confine myself to that class. 

Cordially, 
Harry MILLs. 


The last incident represents a more or less incomplete one 
so far as evidential interest is concerned. It is not clear 
whether the percipient saw an apparition of his father after 
his impression or not, tho the statement distinctly implies 
this.—Editor. 


On April, 1906, I was stationed at Cumberland, Md., and had 
been engaged all day on business in an adjoining town. My trip 
had been a successful one and I was in a pleasant and peaceful state 
of mind. Between 5 and 5:30 P. M., I lay down on my bed and 
took a nap. When I awoke, before I was fully aroused I felt 
that there was someone in the room. This presence moved from 
the door across the foot of the bed, and when it reached that point 
I distinctly smelt cigarette smoke, and then knew intuitively it was 
my father, who had died four months before. I then recognized 
the apparition as that of my father. He passed between me and 
the’ sitting room which I could see through the window, and went 
in that direction, then returned to the center of the room and faded 
from my sight. 

This is a true and accurate account of my experience; neither 
exaggerated nor curtailed. 


RicHArRD B. WASHINGTON. 


Two DeatH CoINCIDENCEs. 


The following incidents are from the collection of Dr. 
Hodgson. They can hardly be called telepathic on any con- 
ception of that term for two reasons. (1) They are both 
associated with raps. (2) One of them is not coincidental in 
that way. However they are explained they seem to be well 
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corroborated and must tell their own story. There is nothing 
about them that requires special comment. Their coinci- 
dental character is apparent, not so much in mere time, as 
that is apparent only in one of them, but in their general 
relation to the fact of death. The meaning of such facts will 
be ascertained only when the general verdict is made up re- 
garding the total mass of phenomena in which psychic re- 
search is interested.—Editor. 


Springvale, Maine, Jan. 5, ’90. 
Richard Hodgson, 

Dear Sir: I hasten to reply to your kind note of the Ist, and 
also to faintly express thanks for circulars, etc., of same date, for I 
can only say, this theme has been nearest my heart for ten years 
past. Am now forty-eight years of age, and these treasured words 
from you are the first things of the kind I have ever read; yet they 
seem familiar, so deeply have I studied, or endeavored to study, 
into the beautiful mysteries of Psychology. I can say truly, from 
the deepest recesses of my heart, “ God bless the Am. S$. P.R”. And 
may God bless you, Brother Hodgson. I am with you to stay, to 
work; to benefit and to be benefitted, I know. 

I have read and re-read the circulars over, and shall send for 
some books in the near future. 

I have planned for the past six months how best to investigate 
the wonderful Shapleigh “ Headless Ghost” (man) mystery, so 
well authenticated by many yet living. I will try to do so sometime 
in May, next, and report. Meanwhile, I will correspond freely at 
any and every opportunity given me, for I hope to live long enough 
to know why the muscles of my hand and arm respond to will in 
making these letters here on paper. 

What led me first to investigate was a peculiar jar of my bed- 
room window, the night succeeding the death of my father. I 
attempted to get something of an intelligent response, by the use 
of the letters of the alphabet, but to no avail. I then stuck matches 
(sharpened, wedge-shaped) all around the window, to prevent all 
possible shake or rattle of either the upper or lower sash; but those 
gentle sounds, not exactly knocks or raps, still continued for, I 
should say, an hour. My wife, who was sleeping in an adjoining 
room, awoke and listened for sometime before appraising me of her 
wakefulness. But I was so prejudiced, or, at least, wanted so much 
indubitable proof, that I only owned up to hearing anything at all, 
when she came in, and found me with paper, pencil, alphabet, etc., 
all laid out for what I called a “ spiritual communication”. But I 
worried over it, fearing father (who, when living, feared being 
buried alive) might be in a comatose or trance-like state. I even 
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telegraphed to Portland, before going down the next morning. But 
I soon found, upon my arrival at father’s, that he was dead. 

The mystery is still a mystery; but his worst, or only enemy 
assisted—made a prayer—at the funeral services; and, instead of 
being laid to rest in a quiet field of my own, he was buried in a 
grave-yard, over which there have occurred several rows and his 
remains may yet be removed. But mystery still. 

Again, father died in December, ’81. August 20th, previous to 
this, I had a son born to us, and named Joseph (Father’s given 
name), which pleased father wonderfully. His health, tho failing, 
permitted him to come up and sing with the children, every fair 
Sunday through September, October and once, I think, in November. 
Then he kept house, and finally took his bed, and died December 21st, 
’81, at 4 A. M. 

At about 3 to 5 A. M., December 22d, occurred the sounds on 
or near the window. Nothing to my personal knowledge, except 
influences, has occurred since. But in March, ’82, there occurred 
at my home in Hollis, the most wonderful proof of the power of the 
unseen to sometimes become visible to human vision. It did give 
me a staggering blow, for I leaned to materialism, not a little. The 
proof, as you shall see, was, and is still, positively indisputable; not 
an iota of exaggeration. I will relate as before a jury under oath: 

I attended church A. M., dining with mother, and returning 
home sometime previous to tea. I noted an unusual stillness among 
the children—six in number; Joseph, youngest, born in August 
previous; Edna, four; Annie, seven; Morris, ten; Carrie, twelve; 
and Ida, fifteen. Aged respectively as marked (age at that time). 

We sat down to supper, the children eyeing me askance, then 
looking at each other, then at the mother. 

“What is the matter?” or “ What is it?” I enquired. Wife 
— “Morris and ‘Cad’ (Carrie) say they saw their grand- 

ather ”. 

“Oh, I guess not”, I replied. “ But”, rejoined C., “ We did, 
right up there in that corner”. I reckoned it a kind of hallucination ; 
but told them I would hear their stories after tea. 

I then got the boy out upon some pretence, and questioned him 
as closely as possible; and, as I met Carrie alone, I put the same 
questions to her, entering, of course, into every minute detail as to 
form, looks, size, apparel, hair, appearance, expression,—fairly fifty 
questions to each, and not a particle did they differ. And again 
tonight, about eight years having elapsed, they again described the 
picture to me, as at first; viz.: Carrie sat with her back to the 
stove, halding baby Joseph. Morris was in the store-room getting a 
lunch. Ida was in the parlor, playing the organ, while the mother 
sang with her the old song, “ There’ll Be no More Sorrow There ”. 
I think it was just then. 
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Little Joseph began reaching out his arms and “ cooing ”. Carrie 
noticed it, but thought his attention was drawn to the kitten on the 
floor ; but, as he did not hold his head just right for a look at the 
kitten, Carrie peeped around into the baby’s face, when she saw that 
his attention was directed to the ceiling, or, at least, up towards 
the corner of the room. She says she looked up in that direction, 
and there was her grandfather’s picture, “ just as plain as Grandpa 
himself”. She spoke to Morris; speaking three words; viz, 
“ Morris, look here”. He stepped out, looked where she was 
pointing, and only said, “ Why!” or, as we Pine Tree folks say, 
as an exclamation of surprise, “ Y!” For about one minute, or 
possibly a little longer, these three little grandchildren remained 
motionless, except the baby, who was very extravagant in his 
gesticulations, looking at what they supposed to be their “ grandpa ”; 
time enough to receive an impression still as vivid as ever upon 
their minds. Just then (neither having spoken) the mother and 
Annie came out, and Morris said the picture “went out”, and 
Carrie said it “disappeared around the edges at first, until the 
middle went out entirely ”. 

Wife says the first exclamation was from Carrie, who says, 
“VY! Mother, we've just seen Grandpa”’. 

“No, I guess not”, replied Angie (the mother). 

“T know we have”, rejoined Morris, “ for ‘Cad’ didn’t tell me 
before who it was she was looking at”. 

Then they related to their mother, just what they subsequently 
told me verbatim. 

The representation was perfect, so they said; life size, about six 
feet (father’s height) from the floor; the hair was parted on the 
right side, and combed back; whiskers as usual; a dark coat and 
vest. The picture extended nearly down to the table below the 
bottom of the vest. 

I took down’ even what they then said as to the number of 
buttons on the coat and vest; the very minutiz as to the collar 
and neck-tie, etc., etc. I have had to copy it and send to D. Ds., 
and others, for it was a simple, child-like and true story. No one 
dared to dispute, and many came to question the children about it; 
and had it come from any other “ grown up” source, I should have 
given it but little credence. But it was a picture sure, of my father ; 
and I believe it as truly as tho it had been visible to my own eyes. 
And proof is better, for a babe of seven months of age was not 
deceived. 

I applied to spiritualism for help to solve the matter; but got 
nothing satisfactory from that source. 

Little Joseph grew to childhood, and since that time, I have 
received the impression, indelible, that he has been guarded soa 
faithfully by night, especially, that, to give all in detail (which I 
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will do freely some time), would take a longer letter than this, which, 
I fear, will tire you. But darling little Joseph bid us good-bye, the 
day after Thanksgiving, November 29th, and this almost unbearable 
loss is what is leading me out in search of “ more light ”. 

Carrie, who was at Hollis at the old homestead, on Thanksgiving 
Day, being in a room alone, heard Joseph say, “ Oh dear!” This 
was about 4 P. M., and the dear boy did use this expression possibly 
a dozen times that afternoon, as he would seek a new resting place or 
attitude, and, finding no relief coming, would turn over, or get 
Mother to take him up, and, still no easier, he would say, “ O dear!” 
This was all the murmur (if it can be called so) that he ever made. 
Carrie went out and sat down by Ida’s side that day, and attempted 
to tell her, but did not, her courage having failed. Ida (now 
Wakefield) lives with her husband, on the old place. 

And now, Brother Hodgson, when I have the time, I will write 
again upon this subject, stating only what I know. This is the best 
of it all; bottom facts, without exaggeration, which many are so 
prone to make, whenever discoursing [on] the mysteries of Psych- 
ology ; because of its latitude, perhaps ; but I have the best of reasons 
for saying, 

“There are angels hovering ’round ”. 

And more anon. 

Yours fraternally, 
T. J. 
Springvale, Maine, Jan. 16, "90. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq., 

Dear Sir: I hasten to reply to yours of the 9th, and, owing to 
a lack of time, I send what my daughter Carrie has written, and 
also what Morris recollects of the sight he witnessed on that never- 
to-be-forgotten day. I thought it might be well for you to write 
questions, as many as you could think of, and number them. I 
would ask Carrie and Morris separately, and obtain their answers, 
and forward. Carrie now says that M. said, “ Why, that’s Grand- 
pa!” I thought he said “ Why!” only, when he looked up. But 
seven years have passed, and | may be mistaken. But I will get 
the letter of the Rev. J. D. Waldron, written at the time, if he has 
it still, and send a copy of it to you. But to hear the children talk 
today about the affair, places me still farther from any and every 
doubt I may have entertained; for I need uncommon proof in such 
cases as these. 

I think it was not published, but it was such a knockdown 
argument to our Advent “sleep of the dead” doctrine, that my 
brethren wanted me to “ make the children stop telling the story ;” for 
said they, “It was the devil’s works”. I then offered to let the 
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children go on the platform in front of any audience, and go 
separately, if need be, and let anyone question. And the chiidren 
even wished to go, if anyone disputed their statements. But no 
opportunity was given them. Owing to this affair, and my letter 
to Rev. Mr. Waldron, he made a test case at his daughter’s bed-side 
at the moment of her death, in presence of several neighbors, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., while he held the pastorate there of the F. W. B. 
Church. I'll get him to write something soon as he recovers from 
the “ Grip”, with which he is now afflicted. 
I now give Morris’ version of the apparition, as follows; viz: 
“I was getting a lunch in the sink-room, and heard Carrie say, 
‘Morris, come here.’ I stepped out, and there stood Grandpa, 
about his natural length, over six feet. I could see down as far 
as the table, which he stood behind. He had on his best dark 
clothes, wore collar, and, I cannot remember now just how he 
was dressed, but it was Grandfather, or a perfect photograph of his 
face. He did not move around any, but seemed looking at us with 
a pleased look. But I can’t tell now for how long a time; but the 
picture began to fade when Mother came into the entry, and, by 
the time she had come ten feet, and got to the kitchen door, it was 
all faded and gone. It began fading at the edges first, and the 
face showed last of all. The eyes, I think, disappeared last. 
“The above is correct, as near as I can remember. My sister 
Carrie was older, perhaps she can tell better. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Morris McDANIEL.” 
Fraternally yours, 
T. J. McDaniet. 


Springvale, Maine, Jan. 16th, 1890. 
For Psychical Research: 

By request of my father, I will describe below what my brother 
Maurice and I saw; it was as we supposed, our grandfather, who 
‘died but a short time before. 

It was in February, 1882, on the 10th or 12th day, as near as i 
can remember. He appeared behind the table, as that was moved 
about two feet from the wall. My attention was first called to 
him by my baby brother’s laughing at him. And then I called my 
brother Maurice from the sink-room, or pantry we. call it. He 
came out, and before I had time to speak, he exclaimed, “ Why, 
there’s Grandpa!” And he stood there looking at us, and seemed 
to be smiling. 

My mother was in the sitting-room, and as soon as she came 
into the hall it disappeared slowly. It seemed like a shadow, but 
still looked like Grandfather. His face was deathly white, and 
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showed more plainly than the rest of him. We could see his black 
clothes, white collar and cuffs. This is as near as I can relate it, 
for no tongue can express it in words. . 

Yours with respect, 
Mrs. CarriE 


Springvale, Me., Feb. 22d, ’90. 
Richard Hodgson, 

Dear Sir: As my two daughters, Ida and Carrie, are with us 
now, I have the pleasure of relating what Carrie heard at the old 
home—lIda’s now—in Hollis, on Friday, November 29, 1889, the 
day that Joseph—their brother—died. | 

Carrie being alone, heard the words “ Oh, dear”, and a rustling 
sound, apparently in the air, in the upper part of the room. She 
felt then as if bad news was coming, and was not at all surprised 
when it came about 7 o’clock in the evening of the 29th of November. 

She told the family that bad news was coming before its arrival, 
and also told what she heard before we told her anything about 
Joseph’s saying “Oh, dear” repeatedly during the day. I never 
heard him repeat the words before. 

Angie, my wife, and the daughters can subscribe to this if correct. 
Truly yours, 

T. J. 


The above is correct. 


Mrs. Carrie ELLIs, 
Mrs. Ipa M. WAKEFIELD. 


P. S—Ida and Carrie have read my statement ard say it is 
right, and have signed their names thereto. 

Ida was with us before Joseph died, for some days previous, and 
being alone with him one day (the Sunday prior to his death), heard 
five (5) slowly given, distinct knocks in the corner of the room, 
which Joseph also heard. Although not believing in warnings she 
avers that it made an indelible impression upon her mind, and so 
strangely, that after the first one, she counted the other four, and 
thought perhaps that Joseph could live but five weeks or five months, 
but she said to herself, “ Well, if he lives five weeks, I guess he 
will get well”. It was five days after that he died. She says, 
however, it might have been the wind, but she never will forget the 
impression it made. 


T. J. McD. 


Springvale, Mar. 14th, ’90. 
My daughter Carrie has long been in correspondence with a lady 
acquaintance in Haverhill—an invalid lady—and in a recent letter 
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to Carrie this lady said she heard gentle raps whenever she got a 
letter from Carrie recently. So Carrie asked her if she was not a 
medium and yesterday she, the Haverhill lady, answered in the 
affirmative and said she had seen Joseph and also that she would 
minutely describe the little boy and also the appearance of a larger 
person who attended the little fellow, and although Carrie agreed 
not to tell any one, yet I can get the letter when she writes and will 
read it, and as this lady never saw any one of our family, Carrie 
excepted, | am anxious to know what she writes, but I cannot take 
much stock in mediums but some may be true. 

In 1882, after the children (Joseph, Carrie and Morris) saw 
their grandfather’s picture, I wrote to several of those spirit mediums 
who publicly announced that they could do wonders, but they could 
do nothing nor give me any true insight into the mystery of my 
father’s appearance (after his death) to my children but the Great 
Fact. Fact it must have been. I know that my little ones did see 
in mid-air the “picture of grandpa” that Sunday forenoon. It 
stands out in bold relief; no use to dispute it. It was the greatest 
piece of argument versus materialism ever made in the Pine Tree 
State from the mouths of babes and sucklings, who could not (even 
if they would) misrepresent. 

Fraternally, 
J. M. McDaniet. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Glimpses of the Next State. By “Vice-ApMIrAL W. UsporNe 
Moore. Watts and Company, London. 1911. 


The author of this book is a retired officer in the English Navy, 
known personally to the reviewer. He has visited this country for 
experiment with mediums and carried on perhaps as many experi- 
ments in his own country. He states that he was not a believer in 
any future life until some one called his attention to the phenomena 
of spiritism and not wishing to ignore facts set about investigating. 
He seems to have questioned mediumship so thoroughly in England 
that he sought better phenomena in America, and this country with 
its supposedly superior phenomena, referred to the nature of our 
atmosphere and climate, converted him and then he found cases in 
his native country that he could trust. 

There are two important facts to be noted in the’book. The first 
is that the author thought it his duty to thus put on record his ex- 
periences and not only do we agree with this position and sense of 
obligation but the author deserves high praise for this appreciation 
of what is the duty of every living man or woman. He has had to 
make sacrifices of friends and reputation in manifesting his interest 
in the subject, when he might have remained silent like most cow- 
ards. But he has faced his duty and performed it, for which he is 
entitled to respect, even tho we do not agree with his estimate of his 
facts. The second fact to be noted is that he thinks spiritism or 
communication with the dead cannot be scientifically proved, tho 
holding that his facts have proved it to him. This is consistent 
enough when you have understood the more or less technical con- 
ception of “ scientific proof” which makes his statement important. 
It is not necessary to dispute this contention, as it would require 
going into various definitions of “science”. But the interesting 
thing is that he nevertheless regards it his duty to tell his facts and 
he is all the more to be respected for the frank expression of his 
duties when he avows the impossibility of scientifically sustaining 
his facts. He thinks that each individual must seek the evidence 
for himself and there is a measure of truth in this, and it is wholly 
true, if the conclusion cannot be scientifically proved. 

This, however, is praise for the author, not the book. When it 
comes to the contents of the book we think he is quite justified in 
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saying that each man must experiment for himself and that the com- 
munication with spirits cannot be “ scientifically” proved, if his 
method and facts are the measure of “ scientific proof ”, tho he de- 
serves farther credit for a certain care in getting and recording his 
facts. The author did endeavor to make a reputable record and did 
so while his memory was fresh. But it is less perfect than the 
scientific man will require and admit, as the author was not writ- 
ing a scientific work. But the primary fault to be found is the 
indiscriminate way in which he uses mediums. He takes no ac- 
count of the reputation of mediums when they are not private. It 
makes no difference how unjust the public or others may be toward 
them, or whether their phenomena are genuine or not. The point 
is to have them free from suspicion. True he laid the stress on in- 
cidents which he thought had their value determined by the condi- 
tions under which they occurred, but even here he was not full 
enough in the description of the conditions generally to make us feel 
that they were inexplicable. I think it probable that many of his 
incidents in the mental field were genuine ones, tho I would hardly 
accord them evidential value to the scientific sceptic, and it is that 
we need to consider when making a duty of publishing our facts. 
The problem is not so much the genuineness, or our belief in the 
genuineness of our facts, as it is the assurance that they are evi- 
dential. The public does not distinguish between genuineness and 
evidential character. It is an important distinction. I quite agree 
that the professional medium has been very much misrepresented in 
many instances, but even the author recognizes that history shows 
so much fraud that it is the duty of the professional to face the 
situation or not complain of the suspicion and abuse which he gets. 


It is not necessary to review the book critically, as it does not 
claim the character that would make this imperative. It is but an 
honest expression of opinion and of experiences. But the author 
must not blame us if we say that the unfortunate feature of it is just 
this. The book cannot be commended to lay readers because they 
cannot tell what to accept and what to reject. Those who are 
familiar with the subject and with the mediums he mentions would 
be able to discriminate somewhat, but readers who do not know the 
subject and who are seeking for facts upon which they can rely 
would not find here anything that they could be sure of beyond what 
they could accept from trusting the reporter. The book is worth 
just the opinion of the author and nothing more. He might have 
made it more by classifying his facts and discussing the several types 
of incidents separately. General readers want to be able to accept 
all the facts, but in this work he cannot tell what he is to accept and 
what not. For instance, I happen to know that the charge or sus- 
picion of fraud cannot be normally raised against the lady he calls 
“Mrs. Georgia”. She is a private person, as the author says, and 
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all that she did can be accepted as genuine, whether you regard it as 
supernormal or not.. The only question that you have to raise re- 
gards possibilities of subliminal knowledge. You can be sure that 
there is no normal fraud. But you cannot so securely assume this 
in the case of certain professionals that he names. They, too, may 
be unjustly aspersed by the public, but that has nothing to do with 
the evidential question. We must be sure either of the medium’s 
reputation as good or of the test conditions involved or of both. The 
author has not properly observed this consideration. 

What is the use of publishing your facts unless you expect to 
convert some one or help the public to study the subject rightly? 
But if you expect the public to do this you must observe some scien- 
tific principles in the work. That ought to go without saying. The 
consequence is that we cannot commend the book to lay readers 
for safe information upon the subject, tho we believe from acquaint- 
ance with the subject, from our knowledge of some of the parties 
concerned, and from the conditions under which many facts were 
obtained that there are supernormal phenomena recorded in the 
book. But it does not suffice in the case to say spirits in such mat- 
ters. We must be able to give an account of the non-evidential 
matter involved. The author has not approached this aspect of his 
case. This is a large problem. But with all this it is desirable 
that men should record their experiences. 


Ghosts in Solid Form. By GAMBIER BoLTon. 


William Rider and 
Company, London, 1914. 


This volume, a small one of 120 pages, and selling for a shilling, 
is devoted to the phenomena of materialization. It claims to have 
been the work of investigators who took every precaution against 
fraud, and to have carried on the experiments in plain light. Dark- 
ness was not allowed. This fact certainly makes the narrative more 
interesting, as the fact, accepting the author’s statement, excludes 
certain kind of objections to the reported facts. But there are diffi- 
culties in spite of this. The author does not describe his facts fully. 
In the second place there is no evidence of a medical examination 
having been made and objectors would raise this question. The 
author does not seem to have the remotest conception of what scien- 
tific method is either in performing the experiments or in describing 
his facts. Some of the conditions of experiments were very good, 
but the conditions that needed most to be considered are not men- 
tioned. It is just the kind of a book that might just as well not be 

ublished in his stage of the work and perhaps in no other stage. 

here is nothing in it tending to convince the sceptic and the sceptic 
is the only person that counts in such phenomena. 
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